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no means bad, but the mysterious subject which pervades 
it has no especial character, and, indeed, might be used 
as a conventional "hurry " at a theatre, on the appearance 
of the " villain " in a melodrama. The Presto (Furioso) 
certainly gives us a welcome change from the creeping 
theme in B minor ; but there is scarcely any contrast of 
key, and certainly nothing indicative of the varied inci- 
dents in the play. The composition is, however, bold, 
and carefully written : and with a less ambitious title, 
might obtain a larger amount of favour. " Falling 
Leaves " seems more in the composer's natural style than 
the piece just noticed ; and the result is consequently 
thoroughly satisfactory. A " Capriccio " in the strictest 
sense of the term, it abounds in effective passages, all of 
which will require a careful and well trained pianist to 
master. The opening, upon the double pedal in G, and 
afterwards in E minor, is highly effective. The placid 
subject, in G, shows a good feeling for melody ; and the 
long chromatic cadenza leads well into the " Piu allegro," 
a well marked theme, harmonised with much skill and 
judgment. This piece may well be recommended to 
advanced players. 

BuDALL, EOSE, CaRTE AND Co. 

Wake, sweet Bird. Song. With an accompaniment 
obbligato, for the Flute. 

The Setting Sun. Song. With an accompaniment 
obbligato, for the Flute 

Composed by E. D'Oyly Carte. 

These two vocal compositions belong to a set of Songs, 
Cavatinas, &c, for flute, voice, and pianoforte, published 
under the title of " Beunions Musicales." They are ex 
ceedingly favourable specimens of Mr. Carte's talent ; and 
will prove most acceptable to amateurs of the flute who 
do not desire to appropriate all the credit of a performance 
to themselves. We may say, however, that the com- 
poser has carefully abstained from being a party to the 
creation of any jealousy between the artists, for the pas- 
sages are equally effective for both performers. " Wake, 
sweet Bird " has an exceedingly graceful theme, and is 
not, as the title might indicate,a mere series of twitterings, 
such as any real bird would treat with deserved contempt. 
The " Setting Sun " is, however, by far the better of the 
two songs. Beginning with some elegant phrases of 
imitation for the two instruments, the voice has a most 
expressive melody, which is at first characteristically 
accompanied by the pianoforte ; and afterwards the flute 
is skilfully woven in, chiefly with the piano, or where the 
voice has holding notes. We are so pleased with the 
generally melodious character of this song that we should 
be glad if some inaccuracies in the harmony could be 
altered, — as, for instance, in the 6th bar of page 6, where, 
in the bass, the last crotchet proceeds to the first crotchet 
of the next bar in consecutive fifths with the voice ; and 
also in the 9th bar of the same page, where the voice 
passes from D down to G, with the bass. 



In compiling a book of this character, there are others 
to please besides the real musician ; and in this case the 
tunes in question were inserted for a purpose, and not 
because they were favourites with the compiler, or the 
majority of Yorkshiremen. Certainly it was not expected 
that the review would be favourable to the whole 232 
tunes contained in the " Leeds Tune Book," but it was 
hoped that the better class of tunes (of which there are a 
great many) and the contributions from such men as 
Doctors Elvey, Hopkins, Spark, Jno. Naylor, Mus. Bac, 
Messrs. Boyton Smith, V. Novello, S. Eeay, F. W. Hird, 
and others, would have been noticed almost in preference 
to those effusions upon which such an onslaught is made ; 
and it is in defence of this class of music, and contributors, 
that I reply to the review, and not that I am in favour of, 
or defending anything that is not good, honest, and 
musicianlike. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The Compiles op the "Leeds Tune Book." 



©riginal Correspondence. 

"THE LEEDS TUNE BOOK." 
to the editor of the musical times. 

Sib, — Will you kindly allow me a brief space in your 
next Number, in answer to the Eeview of the above work 
in the January number ? 

In the first place, the criticism is one sided and unfair ; 
if the writer had taken the pains to look through the pre- 
face, he would have found ample apology made for the 
tunes he is so hard upon, in these words : " Also several 
tunes not to be recommended as (hymn tune) compositions, 
but effective simply from their flowing melody, and 
adaptation to special hymns, &c." Why, then, single out 
these very tunes for which an apology is made, and hold 
them up as a specimen of the whole book ? After all, 
even, they will bear comparison as regards the " taking " 
quality and congregational use with any similar number 
of unfortunates possible to be found in any tune book, new 
or old, ancient or modern. 



to the editob of the musical times. 
Sir,— In reply to the above letter it is hardly necessary 
for me to say that the apology to which the writer 
refers aggravates the fault. Had Mr. Lancaster erred 
through ignorance it would be bad enough, but wilfully 
to introduce and disseminate a number of tunes which he 
admits to be of an inferior order, for the very insufficient 
reason that they possess a flowing melody, and have been 
adapted to special hymns, is, to say the least of it, un- 
wise. I must repeat that the editor of a Hymn Tune 
Book takes upon himself an exceedingly great responsi- 
bility, inasmuch as the public to which he addresses him- 
self is, in a musical sense, ignorant and unlearned, and 
therefore easily misled. Those who know the avidity 
with which a congregation seizes upon an inferior and 
meretricious tune (especially if it contain reminiscences of 
well known secular airs), and the difficulty of expunging 
it when once introduced, will bear me out in the opinion 
I have just expressed, that upon the editor of a hymn 
tune" book rests a great responsibility. It is perfectly true 
that " there are others to please besides the real musician," 
but shall the susceptibility of the one be offended to please 
the other? Is it not possible to satisfy both in one and 
the self same tune V Do not amateur and musician meet 
on common ground when such tunes as London New, St. 
Anns, St. James, Windsor, St. Marys, Dundee, or the 
modern settings of W. H. Monk, Bedhead, the Eev. J. B. 
Dykes, and others, are in question ? Of the contributors 
cited by Mr. Lancaster lam ashamed to say I have not heard 
of more than one or two in connexion with hymnody. 
And as to the statement that it is only in defence of the 
good tunes he writes, I should have thought the good tunes 
required no defence ; certainly the bad ones are utterly 
indefensible. That Mr. Lancaster has in this book proved 
himself a thorough musician is perfectly true, and for this 
he deserves infinite credit ; but as to whether he possesses 
the taste and discrimination necessary to the duty of edit- 
ing a book of hymn tunes, " The Leeds Tune Book" 
offers at present the only means of judging. 

Yours truly, 
The Writer of the Notice. 



to the editor of the musical times. 
Sir, — Of course, all church musicians must feel grieved 
at the sad want of taste exhibited by the compilers of the 
" Appendix to the Hymnal Noted," as far as the selection 
of the tunes is concerned. Painful as it is to hear a well 
known sacred melody cut up to fit the words of a hymn, 
as instanced by " The Writer of the Notice," in your last 
number, to my taste, it is far more painful to meet with a 
popular secular melody prostituted in the same manner. 
Now, out of the examples quoted by your correspondent, 
four are certainly secular, not to mention others of doubtful 
origin. The best proof of the evil effects of introducing 
operatic airs into the service of the church is contained in 
the remark of your correspondent concerning the first 
printed example in his letter, he says : " The coarse 
vulgarity of the following melody is enough to drive any 
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one with cars out of church." Still, Mr. Editor, in its 
original form as it occurs in the Opera, La Sonnambula, in 
common time, I do not detect any " coars* vulgarity," and 
I think your correspondent will agree with me that the 
original air suffers more from the disfigurement to which 
it is subjected than the hymn book does from its introduc- 
tion. I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

E. W. P. 



TO THE EDITOR OP THE MUSICAL TIMES. 

Sir, — I have read the article by Mr. Macfarren on the 
Italian language in the Musical Times of 1st March, and 
beg to make the following observations. 

The difference between singing and speaking is, that in 
singing the tones are sustained ; and to produce a tone 
with power and expression, the mouth must be well opened. 
Now there are only three letters out of the whole alphabet 
which allow you to open your mouth in pronouncing — 
a. e. o. ; and these occur far more frequently in the Italian 
language than in any other. You cannot sustain a 
tone on any of the consonants, and the Italian language 
has fewer consonants than anv other; and it has neither 
nasal nor guttural sounds. The French language is full 
of nasal sounds ; the German and Spanish abound in guttu- 
rals, and the German has clusters of consonants which it 
is impossible to pronounce in singing. In English, the 
frequent occurrence of th is a great embarrassment to 
singers, as well as the redundancy of consonants and the 
thinness of the vowel sounds. Of the European languages, 
Italian is certainly the best for singing ; but as a proof 
that the pronunciation of the words is always a difficulty 
to the singer, it is an undeniable fact that you rarely hear 
the words of a singer, in whatever language he may sing. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c, 
S. Galikdo. Professor of Languages. 

Exeter, 15th March, 1869. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL TIMES. 

Dear Sir, — I have been rather amused by the benign 
tone of the summing of a " S. Mark's Man," particularly 
when I call to mind that it was the lofty air assumed by 
my late antagonist towards him that first induced me to 
take up the cudgels. 

I am, however, quite at a loss to recall any portion of 
my share of the controversy which exhibits a want of 
" self control "; a little spice of raillery may certainly 
have been mingled with my last letter; for this Mr. 
Taylor has only to thank the didactic style of his reply : 
my first communication was courteous enough. 

Why does a " S. Mark's Man " feel so certain that 
neither of us thinks himself vanquished? perhaps, as his 
letter, at all events, does not indicate any abandon of 
ground, he is reasoning by analogy ; Englishmen, we 
knew so long ago as the time of Bernal Diaz, found it 
difficult to know when they were beaten. 

Yours, most truly, 
J. W. W. 



TO THE EDITOR OP THE MUSICAL TIMES. 

Sir, — I should be sorry to see the correspondence 
between a " S. Mark's Man " and Messrs. Taylor and 
Warman come to a close as a mere dialectical combat, in 
which nothing is decided. 

I have not read Mr. Taylor's pamphlet, and know not 
its title, or its publishers' name, or 1 would have procured 
it ; but as far as I can gather from the correspondence, he 
has a good cause, but is not a skilful disputant, and con- 
sequently has been rather hardly dealt by. He has quoted 
the transgressions of emphasis by others, in excuse for 
what was perfectly defensible upon its own merits (Nov- 
ember 1, 1868). He has spoken of a word being " capable 
of bearing an accent" (January 1), instead of insisting 
upon the relative emphasis which it actually possesses ; 
and he has given rather an Irish reason for assigning an 
unaccented syllable to the note of a cadence, viz., that 
the note of a cadence ought always to be an accented 
note (November 1). Neither has he given your readers 
any clue to what he really means in his sentence, which 



has been quoted, about the relation of the music of a chant 
to the words of a psalm. 

To speak of the latter case first, a " S. Mark's Man " 
drew an inference from the sentence which was not 
warranted by the words he quoted. Mr. Warman drew 
a different inference, which was actually at variance with 
the words of the pamphlet. As the matter appears in 
your columns, I think that your readers will agree with 
me that the passage by itself is unintelligible, unless it be 
meant to express the bare truism that the melody of a 
chant has to be sung to many different forms of words. 
Possibly, the context in the pamphlet itself may give a 
clue to the real meaning which a " S. Mark's Man " may 
have failed to perceive. 

Next, as to Mr. Taylor's pointing of verse 3 of the 
Cantate : three points alone are now objected to, " of," in 
the bar" | of the I "and the final syllables of "salvation" 
and " heathen." I maintain, with Mr. Taylor, that "of" 
is not wrongly placed, because though it be a word of but 
small emphasis, yet it carries much more emphasis than 
" the "; and in assigning words to the bars of music, a 
correctness of relative emphasis between those allotted to 
the different parts of the same bar is all that is usually 
attainable, absolute equality of emphasis between those 
assigned to different bars being practically impossible. 
And with regard to the syllables " — tion" and " — then" 
being assigned to the notes of the Cadences, Mr. Taylor's 
critics must consider the melodies of chants to be some- 
thing totally distinct in kind from ordinary music, or they 
would hardly have objected to it; for in anthems and ser- 
vices similar instances are most common, and in such 
works I cannot recal any cases of a dissyllable (whioh is the 
only alternative) occupying such a position. I do not say 
that there are no such instances, but they must be so rare 
as to be quite exceptional, and to give ground for doubting 
the writer's taste in the matter. 

I agree with a " S. Mark's Man " and the Rev. Morton 
Shaw, that it is possible to be too rigid in " excluding the 
assigning of two syllables to a note" (understanding by a 
note the half bar of a chant) ; and I will go beyond them 
and specify a worse evil that is to be guarded against, viz., 
the tameness of effect that would sometimes be caused by 
a too rigid adherence to that rule. But I agree with 
M*. Taylor and Dr. Dykes that the breach of that rule 
should be regarded as a liberty to be indulged in sparingly, 
especially in the case of a cadence note. 

Trusting that Mr. Taylor will kindly excuse the 
freedom with which I have criticised bis arguments, 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. Acton. 

Wicklewood, March 19th, 1869. 



TO COEBESPONDENTS. 

%* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our 
friends in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible 
after the occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our 
correspondents must specifically denote the date of each concert, 
for without such date no notice can be taken of the performance. 

We beg to remind our correspondents that all notices of country 
concerts, whether written or extracted from newspapers, must be 
accompanied by tlte name and address of the person who sends 
them. 

Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as clearly 
as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that 
may occur. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions ; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 
hausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription 
is not renewed. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
obtaining back numbers that, although the music pages are 
always stereotyped, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the 
paper is printed to supply the current sale. 

V. de Pontigny.— Many thanks for your communication. 

B. — The proper words of the Sanctuswill be found in the Communion 
Office— following upon " Therefore with angels," etc. — and does 
not contain the words, " The majesty of," as occasionally printed. 
Tlve Doxology used before and after tlte gospel should be " Olory 
be to Thee, Lord," and " Thanks be to Thee, Lord." 

A. G. L.— We merely undertake to review songs — not to advertise 
them. 



